

Where’s That “Tiger”? 

Scientists’ Quest in the 
Wilds of Tasmania 

'T'wo men sat smoking by the embers of their camp-fire. The 
trees that hemmed the little clearing were tormented by 
a rising wind. 

One of the men edged nearer the fire. “ More rain tonight, 
David,” he said. “If there are any more tracks, they’ll be 
washed away by morning.” 


Suddenly both men stiffened, 
■ alert in the darkness. The wind 
brought a new sound down the 
hillside, a shrill yapping that 
suggested the short and sharp 
groaning of a door. “Hear that?” 
said one. “Tm sure that’s the 
tiger. Remember what the. old- 
timer told us—that you can hear 
,him yapping about the camp at 
night?” 

“Maybe,” growled the other, 
“but I’d give a fiver if we could 
see him by daylight. He’s too 
elusive for my liking.” 

The men were Alan Batchelor, 
a Tasmanian, and David Fleay, 
a Victorian who runs a. famous 
wild life sanctuary in his home 
State, Fleay is the leader of an 
expedition which, since last 
November, has been on the trail 
of the Tasmanian tiger, also 
known as the Tasmanian wolf, 
an almost extinct marsupial. 
Their search has led them into 
the forbidding scarps of the West 
Tasmanian ranges, through dark 
gullies where the wombat tracks 


are a foot deep in the earth. This 
part of Tasmania’s west coast is 
wild and beautiful country.- Only 
a few timber cutters have forced 
their way through the mountains. 

The party is not out to kill. It 
has special permission to collect 
“ tiger ” specimens—if it can get 
them. But so far the scientists 
have not seen a tiger; but 'they 
have found his footprints, and 
they have heard him howl. They 
are determined to stay on the job 
until they capture a pair alive. 

The journey is a tough endur¬ 
ance test.. Once for tw’o days and 
nights rain and hail lashed Fleay 
and Batchelor’s forward camp, 
while thunder rolled down from 
the hills and lightning flickered 
round the walls of their hut. 
After this downpour Fleay and 
Batchelor walked forty miles 
down oblitei’ated tracks, most of 
them under w'ater, back to the 
main base. “As soon as the 
weather clearswe’ll go back,” 
says David Fleay. “But it’s grim 
country.” 


The CHILDREN'S Own Zoo 


A girl attendant in the Children’s Corner at the London 
Zoo who is a great favourite with the goat and her family.. 


The Modern . 
Aladdin’S Lamp 

Sugar Lights the 
Industrial Way 

rpnosE who find the sugar in the 
cup scanty should not grum¬ 
ble; it is much more needed 
elsewhere. 

Seventy of the industiies vve 
look to for the revival of our 
commerce depend on it. Motor 
fuel consumes it; it has a place 
in synthetic rubber tyres; in 
plastics; in industrial alcohol; in 
waterproofs: in soap. The Forces 
want it;- sugar candy is included 
in the iron ration the soldier 
carries wit’n him for use in tight 
places. Fifteen men adrift on a 
raft kept themselves alive for 
four days on nothing else. 

This unfailing stimulant, which 
has been called the 20th 
century’s Aladdin’s Lamp because 
it lights so many ways and sup¬ 
plies so many means, was first 
brought to us by soldiers, the 
Crusaders, home from Palestine. 
It reached there through Persia 
from India. Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese sailors distributed the 
sugar cane to West Africa and 
the Canaries, and Columbus car¬ 
ried it, on his second voyage, to 
the West Indies. 

For long sugar was a luxury 
weighed on the apothecary’s 
scales. Now, supplemented by 
beet sugar, the world is weighing 
it by the'million ton, and .yet 
cries out for more. So let us all 
be philosophers at the breakfast 
table, thankful for what we have 
till Plenty is added to Peace. 

Romance of the 
Golden Fiddle 

'J'HE violins that Stradivariils 
made have a fame that out¬ 
lives any of those whose bows 
draw music from them. Other 
fiddles, an Amati or a Guarner- 
ius, share such abiding recog¬ 
nition. 

But there is one fiddle which 
though dead still lives, though it 
remains unhonoured save in its 
own country. It is that of 
Barleza, the' Rumanian Gypsy, 
who was called the Golden 
Fiddler because he was always 
paid in golden coins which his 
hearers dropped through the slits 
in the fiddle when, after the 
recital, he laid it on the table. 

Any baser metal than gold he 
held would destroy his fiddle’s 
tone. But a day came when a 
young Russian noble, furious 
because Barleza refused to take 
the baser coins offered, smashed 
the violin to bits. Barleza never 
played again. But, as the tale is 
told in the Joiurnal of the Gypsy 
Lore Society, the splinters were 
gathered up, and today the 
Rum.anian Gypsy Tziganes, when 
they can find such a fragment 
of the Golden Piddle, inset it in 
the wood of their owm violins. 
Some splinters are set in pend¬ 
ants surrounded with precious 
stones. In this way the names 
of Barleza and the Golden Fiddle 
live on together. 


The Five Sisters 


The five daughters of Mrs Lucille Welton, of Mark Oak Gate, 
Fetcha.m, in Surrey, are all expert horsewomen. They are Dawn, 
the youngest, who is six, Petre, Jill, Sonny, and Tonia, the 

eldest, 18. 

WASPS IN ACTION 

War Against the Rhinoceros Beetle 


A CONSIGNMENT of large black 
wasps recently arrived in the 
Samoan Islands to play their 
part in the battle against the 
rhinoceros beetle which ravages 
the valuable coconut crops. Only 
by an accident did fne deadly 
beetle come to Samoa—in , the. 
packing round some rubber 
stumps from Ceylon—but it is 
now responsible for thousands of 
pounds’ worth of damage every 
year. 

Roaming the world for an effec¬ 
tive remedy, Mr H. 'W, Simmonds, 
the Government entomologist of 
•Fiji, was introduced to the large 
black wasps of Zanzibar which 
have proved themselves mighty 
enemies of the beetle in Africa 
and Madagascar. 

“Some of the early shipments ” 
(the Pacific Islands Monthly re¬ 
ports), “were by air, some by ship. 
Ordinary kerosene tins are used 
for containers; food, a jelly of 
honey and agar-agar, is supplied 
from ice-cream containers; water 
is supplied from a bottle with a 
cottonwool wick. One of the 
more recent consignments, which 
got right into the honey, had to 


be “bathed” by the local ento¬ 
mologist at the Fiji staging-point. 

“Today all consignments travel 
by air—across the Indian Ocean 
to Australia, and from Australia 
to New Zealand, Fiji, and Samoa. 
The wasps are cared for en route 
by the local Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments, who treat them with 
the consideration usually given 
royal princesses. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, there have been many 
casualties, due mostly to sudden 
changes in temperature, 

“It i.s impossible to tell yet 
whether the wasps will establish 
themselves in Samoa, and 
whether they are the complete 
answer to the rhinoceros beetle 
is still open to much doubt. How'- 
ever, it has been proved that 
even the Madagascar ' variety 
were a definite check on the 
coconut pest, and it is hoped 
that the Zanzibar wasps will be 
even more effective.” 

Results will be eagerly watched, 
and meanwhile Samoans have 
been asked not to kill the wasps, 
but to give them every protec¬ 
tion as possible saviours of their 
coconut crop.s. 


From the Mutineers' Island 


_^TTnAciED to New Zealand by 
short working hours, high 
wages, and city life, a party of ■ 
six adult and two young Pitcairn 
Islanders have arrived at Auck¬ 
land. They intend to stay in the 
Dominion for an indefinite period, 
until the desire to return to their 
native land becomes too great. 
The visitors are the Christian and- 
Young families, who- are de¬ 
scended from Fletcher Christian, 
leader of the mutiny on, the 
Bounty, and from a midshipman 
who thrjw in his lot with 
Christiai^, 

Mr Cairn Christian, ivho has 
been a farmer on Pitcairn Island, 
says the war affected the 


Islanders even though they were 
so far removed from the actual 
conflict. 'Very few ships had called 
at the island in the past few years 
and as a result the people had 
been able to do little bartering for 
goods they needed. 

Life on the island was not as 
easy and carefree as popularly 
supposed; every' person, had to 
work exceedingly hard to get a 
living there. No money could be 
earned on the island, and to 
obtain the £25 passage to New 
Zealand the islanders had to sell 
fruit, vegetables, and carved 
wooden souvenirs to ships that 
called at intervals. The passage 
fare took many years to earn. 
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The Downfall of a King a Good word For World News Reel 


Victor Emmanuel Leaves Italy Henry the Eighth 


'T'hree weeks before the people of Italy vote whether their 
country is to be a monarchy or a republic, King Victor 
Emmanuel has given up his throne and sailed away from the 
land of his birth into voluntary exile. 

Tragedy brought Victor Emmanuel the Third to the throne of 
Italy: tragedy has led to his abdication, 46 years later. In reality 
he retired when, two years ago, the Allies entered Rome, but he 
retained the title of King, which his son Umberto has assumed. 
The assassination of his father, Humbert the First, made him King 
in 1900, so he has reigned longer than any other living monarch. 

' ___ His sad story is that of a once 

brave and good man who de¬ 
clined into ci;aven servility to 
become as clay in the hands of 
the upstart ■ tyrant, Mussolini. 
He began well, schooled to the 
rigours of the simple life. With 
an English governess he learned 
our language: he read our books 
with delight, and welcomed 
British visitors and residents. 
“Don’t forget me,” he said as an 
English scholar terminated a visit 
to the Quirinal. With his Mon¬ 
tenegrin wife he long sought the 
betterment of his people. 

When earthquakes and vol¬ 
canic eruptions brought disaster 
to Italy he was always among 
the first to brave danger in 
bringing aid and comfort to the 
sufferers. In 1915 he risked both 
throne and life by joining the 
Allies, and as Commander-in- 
Chief he shared the fighting 
and hardships of the most peril¬ 
ous sectors of the Italian front. 


Salvation Army’s 
New Leader 

^HE High Council of the 
Salvation Army recently 
elected a hymn-writer. Commis¬ 
sioner Albert W.- T. Orsborn, 
C B E, as the new General of its 
world-wide legions of spiritual 
soldiers. Commissioner Orsborn 
is famous as a writer of hymns 
and rousing songs, and over 250 
of his compositions are regularly 
sung not only . by Salvationists 
but by many other Evangelical 
Christians. 

All his life Albert Orsborn, 
who is 59, has been singing and 
working to the Glory of God, for 
he was “born in the Army” at 
Maidstone in Kent, where his 
parents belonged to that devoted 
and often persecuted band of 
early Salvationists. General 
Orsborn has seven children, and 
one of his sons is a Salvation 
Army officer; the General him¬ 
self became an officer in 1905. 
He is a tall, handsome man, 
with the infectious smile of those 
who are at peace with God. 

He emphasises the supreme im¬ 
portance of having Youth on 
the side of righteousness and has 
said that it is probable that the 
Salvation Army will develop an 
International Youth Depart¬ 
ment. He has travelled widely 
in the service of the great 
Evangelising movement and was 
once its Chief Secretary in New 
Zealand. 

He is the sixth General of the 
Salvation Army since it was 
founded by , General William 
Booth in 1878. Under his guid¬ 
ance this greatest of ail armjes 
will march on to fresh victories. 


Servant Becomes Master 

But with the return of peace 
and the rise of Mussolini 'and 
Fascism, Victor Emmanuel sank 
into the ignoble role of puppet, 
permitting his servant to become 
his master. He ailowed Mussolini 
to endanger the world’s peace 
by a monstrous war on Abys¬ 
sinia, and accepted from him 
the preposterous title of Emperor. 
Finally, he suffered his ruffianly. 
Minister to join with Hitier in 
severing links of friendship that 
had done much to enable Ital.y to 
regain her nationhood. 

Probably the heart of Victor 
Emmanuei was never really 
hardened against u's, but as in 
private life a man is responsible 
for the acts of his seiwant, so 
with a King and his servant. He 
made no effective protest, and he 
pays the penalty of his weakness. 


SCHOOLWORK OR FaRMWORK ? 


^GAiN this summer there is the 
unhappy necessity of allow¬ 
ing children in country districts 
to be away from school in term- 
time in order to work in the 
fields; for we still need to garner 
every pound of food and there is- 
still an acute shortage of grown¬ 
up agricultural workers. How¬ 
ever, local War Agricultural Com¬ 
mittees have been instructed to 
call for child labour only if there 
is absolutely no other labour 
available—“only as a last resort,” 
as an official informed the C N. 

Often during the war a village 
school would partly close down 
for a day or two while pupils 
helped to lift a farmer’s potato 
crop, or carried out some other 
urgent task. No doubt many of 
the children were proud to be 
doing important war work, for 
such it was, but the main job of 
Britain’s boys and girls is to get 
themselves educated. 

The law allows children to stay 
away from school for agricultural 
work for 10 days or 20 half days 


in the year, and it is pc.ssible for 
H M Inspector of Education to 
extend this period under very 
special circumstances. The chil¬ 
dren must be over 12 years of age, 
unless they are working with their 
parents in the fields. 

It has been suggested-recently 
that this scheme is being grossly 
abused in some country districts. 
At the conference of the National 
Association of School Masters not 
long ago speakers stated that in 
some country districts the magis¬ 
trates, whose duty it is to fine 
peopie who unlawfully keep their 
children away from school, “make 
a mockery of the law,” by impos¬ 
ing ridiculously small fines and 
by failing to make the sliglitest 
•suggestion that the chiidren 
should return to school. 

If magistrates in agricultural 
districts are acting in this way 
it is certainly a great scandal. 
Britain does not wish to gain food 
at the expense of depriving her 
country children of tlieir birth¬ 
right of education. 


'J'HE pageant recently staged in 
the Norman church of St 
Bartholomew in London, to mark 
the 400th anniversary of the 
charter given - by Henry the 
Eighth to the hospital founded 
with the church by Rahere in the 
year 1123, has reminded us that 
this ruthle.ss monarch has a few 
lasting benefactions to his credit. 

When in 1545 Parliament 
placed at his disposal the endow¬ 
ments of the recently confiscated 
colleges, chantries, and hospitals, 
Henry, addressing the members 
for the last time, spoke fervently 
on that charity of which St Paul 
wrote so beautifully to the 
Corinthians. 

He, the King, had already 
founded six new bishoprics— 
Westminster, Oxford, Peter¬ 
borough, Bristol, Gloucester, and 
Chester—and he had completed 
the college which Cardinal Wol- 
sey had begun at Oxford, which 
is now known as Christ Church. 
The Chantries Act, too, provided 
for the continuation of the 
grammar schools and even their 
enlargement, and there are still 
.schools which honour the 
memory of Henry the Eighth. 

UNITY COMES 
TO TOWN 

Jj^icHTEEN-months-old Lien-Ho, 

•the giant panda which 
China has officially presented to 
the London Zoo, arrived in 
England by air the other day, 
after the long journey from her 
native Chinese hills. Unity is 



OLD VIC IN NEvV YORK. 

The Old Vic Company’s first 
performance in New York was a 
great success. Their play was 
King Henry IV, and at its close 
' they had to take ten curtain calls. 

Five hundred copies of the film 
Henry V have been flown to 
America on the first all-cargo 
Constellation plane to cross the 
Atlantic. 

The Egyptian Government has 
decided to place Egyptian 
military forces and the right of 
passage through Egypt at the 
disposal of the world police force 
which the Security Council of 
Uno has proposed to set up. 

MONKEY TRICKS. There 
was an exciting monkey hunt in 
the streets and up the sky¬ 
scrapers of New York recently 
when over 100 monkeys escaped 
from a pet shop. Police, firemen, 
and civilians all took part. 

A farmer drilling for water near 
Jagersfontein in the'Orange Free 
State has struck gold only 30 feet 
below the .surface. 


Rare birds ,. snakes, and over 
70 - penguins for London’s Zoo 
have left South Africa , for 
Britain. 

RADAR’S FART. During the 
Nuremberg trial Admiral Doenitz 
stated that next to the atom 
bomb, radar was the most de¬ 
cisive weapon of the war; it 
brought about the collapse of 
U-boat warfare. 

The Belgian postal authorities 
are to issue a special stamp to 
commemorate the centenary of 
the Dover-Ostend steamer service. 

Benjamin Britten’s opera, 
Peter Grimes, is being performed 
in German at Basle in Switzer¬ 
land. 

Miss Mary Smieton, a British 
civil servant, has been- appointed 
United Nations Director of Per¬ 
sonnel. Her salary will be £2750, 
tax-free, with an allowance of 
£750 a year. 

Tours of the Normandy battle¬ 
fields will begin on June 6 (D Day 
anniversary) for British visitors. 
The inclusive price for 15 days 
on the Continent is £41 14s 6d. 


Home News Reel 


the English name of thi.s 
beautiful big ball of white fur, 
black ears, and black-ringed eyes. 
This delightful specimen of what 
is probably the rarest animal in 
the world was accompanied on 
her long journey by a Chinese 
professor of biology. Such a rare 
creature needed special care. 

British Aid For 
Germany 

rCHE work of 200p officers and 
3000 men in the British zone 
of Germany has achieved a 
miracle of reorganisation. 

Mr J. B. Hynd paid a glowing 
tribute to these men of the 
Rhine Army in Parliament the 
other day when he announced 
that civilian commissioners would 
replace corps commanders. 

Mr Hynd told the House that 
£80,000,000 of British money 
were being spent on Germany.- 
The industrial Ruhr is in our 
zone, and part of tiiis sum will 
pay for- food to enable its 
workers to produce enough 
exports to repay this money in 
due course. This added burden, 
said Mr Hynd, was a part of the 
total price of ensuring that 
Germany would never again be 
a menace to world peace. 


FEWER ROAD DEATHS. 

Fatal accidents to children on 
the roads last March were 74, 
compared with 115 in March 
1945. More than half the child 
pedestrians killed were under 
five. Altogether there were 350 
deaths, 21 fewer than in Febru¬ 
ary. The injured were 10,684. 

British jet-propelled aircraft 
are now being designed to fly the 
Atlantic on civil routes. 

Britain’s Military College of 
Science is to be established at 
Shrivenham, Berkshire,’in build¬ 
ings used as the U S Forces 
university in Britain. 

BREAD BADGE. A buttonhole 
badge with the slogan: Battle for 
Bread, 1946, will be given to 
volunteers for argicultural work 
this summer. 

For the first time in history, 
cadets of the Honourable Artillery 
Company fired the annual 
Coronation salute at the Tower 
of London. 

A neia British five-seater plane 
has been designed, the Percival 
Merganser, which can use wheels, 
floats, or skis. 

LOUDER- SPEAKER. The 
town-crier at Coningsby, Lincoln¬ 
shire, is to be provided with a 
radio amplifier van. 


Mr Silkln, Minister of Tov;n 
and Country Planning, said re¬ 
cently that' in the new towns 
Primary Schools will be situated 
so that no child would need to 
go more than a quarter of a mile 
to school. 

Southend police are visiting 
schools to examine children’s 
cycles and make readjustments 
necessary to render them safe. 

£UCKY FIND. A woman in 
Hull was sweeping her bedroom 
chimney recently when a toffee 
tin containing 616 pound notes 
fell down. She took them to 
the police and they were claimed 
by a former occupier of the 
house. 

A post office letter-box at 
Otham, Kent, is the home of a 
bluetit sitting on eleven eggs. 

ANGLER’S AID. When a six- 
year-old boy fell into the sea 
from a groyne at Hastings re¬ 
cently, an angler near by cast 
his line, skilfully hooked the 
boy’s clothes and kept him afloat 
until help arrived. 

The National Canine Defence 
League, 8 Clifford Street, London, 
W1, appeal to motorists to be 
considerate to dogs, and to dog- 
owners to keep their animals 
under stricter control. A simple 
training code ivill be sent by 
them for a Id stamp. 


Youth News Reel 


SCOUTS’ RIVER TRIP. Older 
members of the 20th Stepney Sea 
Scout Troop will spend the Whit¬ 
sun holiday rowing their 22-foot 
boat 30 miles down . the River 
Thames to Holehaven, near 
Leigh-on-Sea, where she'will be 
fitted with an engine. The 
Scouts will camp overnight at 
convenient spots along the river 
bank. 

During the past few weeks, Mr 
C. Chubb, Scout District Com¬ 
missioner for Wharfedale (York¬ 
shire) has been leading a team 
of instructors in teaching Scouts 
how to climb crags. 

The Chief Scout has sent a 
Letter of Commendation to Wolf 
Cub John Bradshaw, of the St 
George’s, Worcester, Cub Pack, 
who, until rescuers came on the 
scene, held on to a man loho had 
fallen into a canal. 

AWARD FOR FORTITUDE. 
For carrying on cheerfully in 
spite of great physical handicap, 
thi.s highest Guide award has 


been made to Patrol Second 
Jean Urquhart, age 15, of the 
6th Durham City (St Oswald’s) 
Guides; and to Post Ranger 
Daphne Harrington, aged 21, of 
the 3rd Hertfordshire Post 
Rangers, 

British Girl Guides are making 
a present of 30 bicycles to the. 
Girl Guides of Holland. 

At a recent Boys Brigade Dis¬ 
play in London the 14th West 
Kent Company won the Daily 
Telegraph Shield for the All- 
London Drill Competition, and 
the 6th London Company won 
the Devonshire Cup for Bugle 
Bands. 

EaiPIRE DAY. Princess Eliza¬ 
beth is to attend the Empire 
Day Pageant of Youth at the 
Albert Hall on May 24 and 
broadcast to the Empire. 

The Girls Life Brigade are to 
give a Display at the Royal Albert 
Hall on Saturday, June 1. The 
Bishop of Southwark will preside 
at the afternoon performance, and 
in the evening Mr Chuter Ede. 
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Fun in London’s Serpentine 

A marry party cf young Londoners taking advantage of the sunshine to 
enjoy a plunge at London’s famous swimming resort in Hyde Park. 


The Children's Newspaper, May 25. 1946 

SALT UPON SALT 

gAiD a man of the Midlands 
some time ago, after he and 
his party had received their bills 
for poor meals and mean accom¬ 
modation, “Oo, they have salted 
us! ” The remark having been re¬ 
peated recently to an elderly 
West-Country lady she replied, 
“Poor food at high prices—we in 
my family call that putting salt 
on salt! ” 

The phrase was used more 
than two centuries ago- by none 
other than rianiel Defoe in his 
Journey through England and 
Wales. He, too, was writing of 
the West Country, and telling 
how ships went from Bideford to 
Liverpool, then up the river 
Mersey to Warrington, there to 
procure rock salt, which, he says, 
had been discovered in the 
county some 20 years earlier. 

Brought back to Bideford, the 
rock salt, he said, was dissolved 
in sea water, yielding a brine 
from which “they boil it up again 
into a new salt,” in which to cure 
their fish. “This,” he adds, “is 
justly called salt upon salt." 

It is interesting to learn from 
Defoe, too, that the .method had 
led to a greatly increased demand 
abroad for our herrings. Ships no 
longer take Lancashire’s rock salt 
to Bideford for the herrings there, 
but the practice seems to have 
left the echo of a phrase in the 
language. 

British Youth For 
Brazil 

JjR.AziLi the largest country in 
South America and one of 
our Allies in the war, is anxious 
that the young people of Britain 
shall get to know her better, 

' With that object in view, a 
scheme has been devised by the 
Anglo-Brazilian Society under 
which six British undergraduates 
from our universities will visit 
Brazil as guests of the Students’ 
House of Brazil. They will make 
their visit either this summer or 
next, and will be away for three 
months, travelling the outward 
journey by air, and home by sea. 
Travel will be free, and the 
students will each be given £50 
before leaving. Applications will 
need to be endorsed by a re.spon- 
sible university authority. 

HELPING YOUNG 
CRICKETERS 

Promising boy cricketers In 
North London secondary 
sc'nools without cricket. grounds 
are being given a helping hand 
by three well-known cricket 
clubs, Alexandra Park, Winch- 
more Hill, and Southgate. They 
can now go to these club grounds 
for colts’ classes, and have 
expert coaching. 

This is a splendid idea which 
could well be extended to every 
built-up area where the secondary 
Ecliool has no proper playing 
field. The clubs, too, should 
benefit from this friendly act, for 
they may find real cricket talent 
to stren.gthen their teams. 

A BIG FAMILY 

long ago as 1866 Dr Thomas 
Barnardo founded the famous 
homes for destitute children 
which bear his name. He died in 
1905, having rescued no fewer 
than 60,000 boys and girls. 

His good work goes on after 
him, and early this month the 
134,000th child was- admitted to 
Dr Barnardo’s Homes. He was a 
little fellow of four whose parents 
died when he was only three. 


PAYING A DEBT 

po compensate them for land 
taken from their ancestors 
80. years ago, the New Zealand 
Government is to pay £5000 a 
year for the next 50 years to the 
Maoris of the Waikato district. 

In those unhappy days a 
strong force of British soldiers 
and Colonial Volunteers invaded 
the Waikato Valley, drove the 
Maoris back into the mountains, 
and forced them to agree' to this 
land being confi.scated by the 
Crown, It was then sold to, white 
settlers. 

A new agreement was signed 
recently and the money will 
be spent on Maori welfare. 
Similar agreements have been 
made to compensate Maoris in 
other parts of New Zealand. 

KITTENS FOR THE 
VICTORY 

time immemorial every 
ship has kept a log in which 
the captain records the ship’s 
events from day to day; but no 
ship has a prouder log than 
Nelson’s Victory. 

Entries are still made in the log 
of the grand old ship, and one of 
the latest items is the birth of 
four kittens to Minnie, the ship’s 
cat! Minnie has a family of 93 to 
her credit, and all the births have 
been entered in the Victory’s 
records. 


British Science 
to the Fore 

gEiTiSH manufactured products 
will be exhibited abroad for 
the first time.since 'oefore the 
war when a scientific exhibition 
opens in Stockholm on May 24. 

From then until June 4, 
Swedish people will be able to 
inspect examples of British skill 
and craftsmanship. Afterwards 
the exhibition will probably go to 
Helsinki, as Finland has also 
asked to see it. 

Forty British scientific instru¬ 
ment makers will be showing 
their work, including radar. 
Asdic, and other devices which 
•were closely-guarded secrets 
during the war and have now 
been adapted to peacetime 
requirem.ents. These products 
will be introduced to a market 
which v/as formerly almost 
wholly supplied by Germany. 

In Europe alone there is a 
potential export market of 
£100,000,000, ■ and there can be 
little doubt that Britain is now 
the foremost manufacturer of 
scientific instruments. America 
has shown her belief in this 
already, for during the war the 
U S Army insisted on British- 
made surveying apparatus, and 
Hollywood is now using British 
lenses for colour-film cameras. 


BLESS THIS HOUSE 

^HE other day an impressive 
ceremony took place at Ted- 
dlngton, Middlesex, when the 
local vicar blessed a new house, 
and unveiled a tablet over its 
front door bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion : This house was demolished, 
November 29, 1940. Rebuilt, 

November SO, 1945. 

Behind this ceVemony lies a 
story of courage, determination, 
and enterprise. During a heavy 
raid over Teddington Mr J. A. 
York’s house was totally de¬ 
stroyed while he, his wife, and his 
infant son were in the garden 
shelter. Determined not to be 
defeated, Mr York, who is a 
master builder erected a shed in 
the garden and lived there with 
his family for 5| years. Then he 
rebuilt his house just as it was 
before that bomb fell. 

THE BBC's WARTIME 
SECRETS 

D''iie BBC Year Book recently 
-*■ published at 2s 6d discloses 
that during the v/ar. a secret 
“fortress wireless station ” was 
constructed 50 feet deep in the 
sandstone' of Clifton Rocks, 
Bristol, to be used in case of a 
German invasion and the seizing 
of the B B C’s London H Q. The 
Year Book also describes how 
broadcasting was carried on 
through all air raids. 


3 

GAR MOUNTIES 

(Janad.v has supplied her famoas 
mounted police with 800 
po-ivcrful new cars, but each is 
still taught to ride horseback. 
The splendid traditions of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
are being preserved in this age 
of machines. While the '4700 
members of the Mounties 
(founded In 1877 as the North- 
West Mounted Police) liave to 
use cars, motor-launches, and 
aeroplanes, each recruit must 
learn to ride horseback, and the 
force still keeps 144 horses. 

Originally the Mounties were 
formed to rule the 1,500,000 
square miles of the Canadian 
North-West, where only Eskimos 
and Indians lived. 'Under the 
central control of the Federal 
Government, the Mounties wear 
their scarlet tunic, wide frontier 
hat, and navy blue breeches with 
broad yellow stripe only for cere¬ 
monial occasions. In their every¬ 
day khaki they are Canada’s 
watch against sqjuggling and 
illegal drug and drink traffic. 

They are responsible for the 
country’s general security, and 
they rule in acknowledged 
supremacy. One Mountie will 
probably be judge, nurse, doctor, 
teacher, and preacher, as well as 
policeman, for an area as big as 
Britain. He may be isolated for 
a whole winter and more at a 
lonely Arctic trading station, 
with only fish to live on if the 
relief chip fails to get through. 

All Canadian boys and girls 
. know of the heroism and courage 
of the Mounties, and no one 
believes that their adventures in 
motor-cars will be less thrilling 
than those on horseback.' 

Films For the 
Classroom 

'J'HE faith of the pioneers of 
educational films looks like 
being' rewarded at last. In 1933 
Gaumont British Instructional 
decided to make 250 classroom 
films in five years. Their re¬ 
search pioneers, headed by Bruce 
Woolfe and Mary Field, not only 
reached their target, but passed 
it by 100, films. 

But there were not many pro¬ 
jectors in the schools, and, in 
any case, not many teachers 
realised how films could increase 
a pupil’s power to understand 
and remember. Now, however, 
thousand,s of teachers are enter¬ 
ing or returning to the profes- . 
Sion who know how films speeded 
up their Service training, and 
there is a growing demand for 
school projectors and educational 
films. 

With 350 educational films 
already in hand, G B Instruc¬ 
tional has now launched a new 
seven-year production plan, with 
a first year’s target of fifty films. 
The ultimate aim is the creation 
of a great library of films which 
shall be a visual encyclopedia 
for the youth of all nations. 

FOUR YEARS LATER 

Jm October 1941 a young New 
Zealand airman (who after- 
■wards lost Ills life) threw over¬ 
board . from a tran.sport in 
mid-Atlantic a bottle containing 
a note addressed to his father, who 
lives at Christchurch iu South 
Island. 

The bottle floated on the 
ocean until November 12, 1944, 
when it was washed ashore on the 
coast of Norway. A young Nor¬ 
wegian found it, and after Ills 
country had been liberated, six 
months later, he was able to po.st 
the note to New Zealand. 



Ballet Scholarship Winners 

Young ballet-(dancing experts, who have won scholarships in the Silver Jubilee Year Examination of 
the Royal Academy of Dancing, take an eagerly-sought-for special lesson from a real ballet star. 
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Footwork in Formosa 

These girls of the Island of Formosa are working a primitive pump 
to turn water from an irrigation ditch over the family’s rice fields. 


A Palace For Us All 


Crystal Palace is to rise 
again. Two young Birming¬ 
ham architects, Mr H. Jackson 
and Mr R. Edmonds, who were 
schoolboys and students together, 
have won t;he £2000 prize offered 
for the, best design; and in due 
course a new and better Crystal 
Palace will rise on the ashes 
of thj old at Sydenham. 

It is Just ten years—though 
such a crowded decade that it 
seems a century—since the old 
Crystal Palace went up in flames. 
Millions watched the awe-inspir¬ 
ing, sight, and millions more 
heard the news with sadness in 
their hearts. For there was no 
place like the Crystal Palace. 

That great glasshouse—that 
giant conservatory, as it was 
sometimes called—had a distinct 
place in the affections of the 
British people. It .was a land¬ 
mark on the hills and a land¬ 
mark in people’s lives: and it 
was also the best-known Palace 
of Pleasure in the whole wide 
world. 

The Crystal Palace stood also 
for the great dreams of peace 
that men dreamed on a century 
ago—and still dream on. When 
it was first set up in Hyde Park 
for the great exhibition of the 
nations, in 1851, it was a symbol 
of brotherhood among the 
nations. 

Those dreams for which the 
Crystal Palace stood have not yet 


come true. But the Crystal 
Palace also stood for dreams that 
did come true—firework displays 
and Handel Festivals, Cup Finals 
and circuses, and a thousand 
other delights. 

With the passing of the years 
the former glories of the Crystal 
Palace vanished too. People 
called it a white elephant, for¬ 
getting that it was one on which 
a multitude had loved to ride. 
Others called it old-fashioned 
and ugly, forgetting that, seen 
through the rose-coloured spec¬ 
tacles of memory, it was a place 
of enchantment. 

That, then, was- the Crystal 
Palace of yesterday, devoured 
by fire. The Crystal Palace of 
tomorrow will be a finer place, 
worthier of its magnificent site, 
which belongs to the nation. 
The new Palace will cost 
£15,000,000 and will cover 200 
acres. It will have exhibition 
halls, a great amphitheatre for 
10,000 people, an xipera house 
and a theatre. It will have a 
vast sports ' stadium for 100,000 
spectators, and a great swimming 
pool, as well as many other 
features which will make it a 
Mecca for youth and a great 
centre for the people’s recreation. 

The New Crystal Palace -will 
be in tune with the age, and 
worthy of the people. Today’s 
plan will be tomorrow’s vision, 
good to look on. 


The Bread of Our Forefathers 


^Y^hen the bread of darker 
brown is with us, we shall be 
eating bread a colour approach¬ 
ing the so-called black bread of 
our forefathers. 

In the Middle Ages they called 
It “maslin bread,” maslin being 
the same as “ miscelin,” meaning 
"mixed.” Mixed it was—wheat 
mixed mainly with rye, but also 
on occasions with barley and oats. 

It was mainly but not en¬ 
tirely the bread of those who 
could not afford the white 
wheaten bread of the nobility 
and higher clergy. Poor parsons 


had to be content with the 
mixture. 

Chaucer’s poor widow ate 
brown bread, and much earlier 
than that the lower servants ate 
black bread, the upper seiwants 
brown, and white was reserved 
for the high table. In the time 
of Richard the Lion Heart rye 
was grown in nearly twice the 
quantity of wheat. Through the 
following centuries wheat 
gradually overhauled rye, and 
Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers at 
Dunkirk had bread baked with 
twice as much w'heat as rye. 
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Very Narrow 
Escapes 

MAN who came through the 
war unscarred has been 
telling a C N correspondent of a 
remarkable escape he had on 
returning to his work as a 
builder. A fall from a high 
ladder led to his landing in a 
flower-bed with nothing worse 
than a soft jolt. “But then, 
escapes in industry are often as 
marvellous as those on the battle¬ 
field,” he added. 

That remark is certainly true. 
The record of escapes from 
, personal disaster during the 
building of the Forth Bridge, for 
example, would make a thrilling 
chapter, and no film has ever 
shown incidents more astonish¬ 
ing. 

On one occasion a man, 
trusting himself too rashly by 
swinging one-handed on a rope, 
fell 120 feet into the deep water 
below, to be fished out, un¬ 
harmed, by boatmen. Later, a 
spanner, falling 300 feet, knocked 
off a man’s cap, without hurting 
its wearer, and then bored a hole 
through the four-inch timber 
platform on which it landed. 
Most remarkable of all, another 
spanner, falling from a consider¬ 
able height, entered a workman’s 
waistcoat and came out at his 
ankle, tearing open his clothes 
the whole way down, without 
causing him the least injury. 

Such happenings, seemingly 
impos-sible, are officially recorded 
in the annals of the mighty 
bridge, and are typical of the 
narrow e.scapes in the story of 
industry, 

PENICILLIN FOR 
SALE 

ipiiE development of penicillin 
has been rapid. Only the 
other day, it seems, this precious 
culture came .suddenly to the aid 
of our sick and wounded as the 
most powerful antiseptic known 
to medical .science. From June 1 
penicillin will be on sale in 
chemists’ shops, for those who 



Testing penicillin at the Barnard 
Castle laboratories 


present a doctor’s prescription 
for it, as ointment, in the form 
of lozenges, or for injection. 

Two penicillin factories, one at 
Speke, near Liverpool, and the 
other at Barnard Castle, County 
Durham, are to supply the 
civilian market with this magic 
healer. Prices have not yet been 
fixed but. according to Mr John 
Wilmot, Minister of Supply, they 
will be less in shillings than the 
cost in pounds in the early days. 
Production is going well, and 
there will be some to spare for 
other countries. 


The Chfldren’s 


EorroRsTABLE 

Peace in 
Holy Land 

T he Commission that has 
reported on the future of 
Palestine ■ has made a brave 
attempt to make a plan for 
peace in the country from which 
came the world’s noblest hope 
and dream. 

Palestine is the world’s Holy 
Land. Millions of men’s hearts 
throughout the world turn to it 
with emotion born of deep 
beliefs. The Jew- knows Palestine 
as the ancestral home of his 
w^andering race, the jMoslem 
respects it as one of the strong¬ 
holds of his stern belief, and 
the Christian looks to it as 
sacred country, the land where 
Christ was born, liv-ed and 
taught, and died. It is the homo 
of all that is highest and finest 
in our life, and for the Hope 
that was born there two thousand 
years ago men still gladly give 
their lives in service and sacrifice. 


Children's Food 

'Y'uE health of a child depends 
very ' largely upon the 
amount of money available for 
the purchase of food for it, 
and upon educating the child’s 
mother in the best use of her 
purchasing power. 

This is one of the main poin's 
brought out in the latest broad¬ 
sheet of P E P (Political and 
Economic Planning). Doctors, 
it states, are helpless until 
under-feeding or wrong feeding 
have been dealt w-ith. 

We endorse these statemenjs 
mo,st strongly. In choosing the 
right sort of foods for child 
health, mothers, and those who 
provide school meals, have a 
big responsibility. More, 
think, should be done to educate 
them in this respect, especially 
where very young children are 
concerned. 


LEADERS OF MEN 

interesting feature of the 
Young Vic plan for a nerv 
children’s theatre is that grown¬ 
ups w-ill be allow-ed to attend 


A r-TiiouGii in the main an Arab 
country Palestine can never 
bo thought of as belonging to 
one race alone, and the hope of 
the Commission’s report is that 
Palestine rnay be the home of a 
blending of races dwelling in 
friendship and understanding, 
with all the characteristics of 
each race and religion creating a 
pattern of constructive friend¬ 
ship. 

It is our hope that the 
Palestine which gave such re¬ 
volutionary ideas to the world 
in the Jewish, Christian, and 
Moslem religions will be the 
birthplace of a succes.sful experi¬ 
ment in human living. Neither 
Jew, nor Arab, nor Christian 
can have the whole land for 
Ifimself, and therefore men must 
try to find a way by -which 
Palestine may be a true home for 
all the races which have crow-ded 
into its tiny confines. The Jew 
may bring to it the industry and 
inventiveness of his race dis¬ 
ciplined by suffering ; the Arab 
may offer the native patience 
and wisdom of his long ancestry ; 
the Christian can contribute 
the hope and faith in every 
human being and give the benefit 
of experience in Christian lands 
where many nationalities dw-eli 
together in friendship. 

De-ACE, order, and prosperity in 
Palestine now would send a 
wave of hope and optimism 
round the -^vorld. If there, in 
the holiest of all lands, with its 
hallowed memories and scenes, 
a new coirstructive start could 
be made in peaceful, friendly 
living, all men of good will 
would rejoice. Towards that end 
the irations must work, and the 
great English-speaking demo¬ 
cracies, which have drawn all 
that is best in their life from 
Palestine, must strive with' a 
will and make sure that no 
human obstacle delays the attain¬ 
ment of peace in the land rvhich 
cradled the hope of peace on 
earth. 



the 'Young Vic performances 
during the school holidays ./ 
they are accompanied by children. 
This is a most happy arrange¬ 
ment. 

Thus will junior take the lead 
and—for a change—chaperon 
his parent, aunt, or uncle, ■ > 
the theatre. It may even kad, 
as our picture suggests, to a 
reversal of the cinema practice 
whereby small boys, quite against 
the law, request grown-ups to 
take them in to see “A” films. 


Under the'Ei 


PEER has not so much power as 
of yore. But still gets a look,-,u. 
H 

'j^OBIxs at Shorehatn have nested in 
an iron hoop. Like to have their 
home around them. 

0 

■YfnY do English re¬ 
staurants present 
a menu in French ? asks 
a correspondent. He 
can’t understand it. 

Q 

M-LW thousands of 
cases of caitned 
fruit are coming from 
Australia. There is an 
opening for them. 

Q 

arc to have still 
more trains. But 
not more trains still. 
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THINGS SAID 

Jf I were asked after lo years 
in this country what I 
thought were the chief character¬ 
istics of the people, I would say 
one of the greatest was a sense 
of responsibility. 

Vincent Massey, retiring High 
Commissioner for Canada 

T HAVE been flying since 1934, 
when I was a comparatively 
young man of 68. Later this 
year I plan to make an aerial 
tour of France and Switzerland. 

Douglas Famcett/ aged 80 

People talk about a New 
Order, but what is wanted 
is a return to the Old Order 
of Christ laid down 2000 years 
ago, 

Conncillor A. J. Tiuigger 
of Hornchurch 

Oitler’s biggest mistake was 
in not behaving honour¬ 
ably after Jfunich. Men often 
fail by excess of the ■ qualities 
which brought them to power. 

Winston Churchill 

LTree discussion, free criticism, 
whether in Parliament, or 
on the platform, or the Press, is 
the lifeblood of Democracy. 

The Prin’e Minister 
—— 

A Plea For Tradition 

Introducing his Bill to provide 
for new torvns in England and 
Wales, ?ilr Silkin, the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning, 
said that they would seek to 
preserve what was best in the 
existing portions of the new 
towns—their charm, tradition, 
and character. 

We hope this policy will be the 
rule. Stevenage, the first on the 
list, for example, has a main 
street which recalls. the old 
coaching days, and, indeed, dates 
from the time when the villagers 
moved dowm from their hill-top 
homes around their beautiful 
8oo-year-old church after a dis¬ 
astrous* fire. Both street and 
church should be allowed to 
retain their attractive old-world 
character. 

JUST~^ IDEA 
Ovid’s advice ivas : Resist 
beginnings ; too late is the medi¬ 
cine prepared when the disease 
has gained strength by long delays. 


ditor's Table 


'J'HE British workman is free to 
choose his own way in life. He 
(akes'his pick. 

□ 

giiOES are a mother’s biggest pro¬ 
blem. Even small ones. 



Q 

(ffREPE soles are on the 
' way. We would 
rather have them on oitr 
shoes. 

Q 


jyjANY children have 
9 PETER PUCK a prejudice against 
WANTS TO wearing a hat. Often 
KNOW it is put on. 


0 


.If courteous 
* bus passengers 
.know how 
to conduct 
themselves 


MA.^Y of our housing 
estates look like 
railway sidings. They 
should be built on other 


lines. 


Green Hedges or 
Iron Railings? 

gowEBODY in official circles 
has had a brainwave, which 
has caused young yew trees to 
be planted along the Mall and 
Birdcage Walk in St James’s 
Park, to replace the iron railings 
removed during the war. 

Iron was an urgent need for 
war production, and there was 
satisfaction in many parts of 
the country at seeing the end 
of barriers which were frequently 
unsightly. Parks and other 
places then became real open 
spaces; but many barriers must 
needs go up again. 

We hope that more authori¬ 
ties will follow the lead given in 
St James’s Park, and plant 
green hedges where the former 
“ prison bars ” stood. 


The Open House 

■Within' the brook—an anthem. 
And upon the breeze—a 
prayer. 

Hymns from birds, whose songs 
of praise 

Come wafting through the air ; 
The moss my lowly footstool. 
The earth my Abbey seat. 

And a sermon from the flowers 
That nestle at my feet; 

Soft chimes from distant bluebells 
In this Open House of God, 
Green aisles where countless foot¬ 
steps 

For centuries have.trod ; '' 

Trees form the stately pillars 
And my roof the cloudless sky, 
Surely in this sanctuary 
The Lord is passing by. 

Monica M. Bourne 
— 

SUGARING THE PILL 

If there were disappointment 
among boys and girls when 
it was announced that fewer 
cakes and pastries were to be 
made, the pill was well sugared 
a few days later by the state¬ 
ment that the monthly sweet 
ration is to he two ounces more. 

Now, fortified by yet another 
report {this from no less an 
authority than the iMedical Re¬ 
search Council) that sweets do 
not cause children’s teeth to 
decay. Young Britain can enjoy 
these welcome energy-giving 
foods in full (official) measure. 

Be Not Afraid 

^NLY be thou strong and very 
courageous, that thou may- 
cst observe to do according to 
all the law which Closes my 
servant commanded thee ; turn 
not from it to the right hand 
or to the left, that thou mayest 
prosper whithersoever thou goest. 

This book of the law shall not 
depart out of thy mouth ; but 
thou shalt meditate therein day 
and night, that thou mayest 
observe to do according to all 
that is written therein: for then 
thou shalt make thy way 
prosperous, and then thou shalt 
have good success. 

Have not I commanded thee ? 
Be strong and of a good courage ; 
be not afraid, neither be thou 
dismayed; for the Lord thy 
God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest. Joshua 


May 15, 1946 

A Mountain School 
in India 

^RRiviNG home in Britain from 
India just now are many 
British children who have been 
to school In the mountains of 
Southern India all through the 
war. Their school was at Kodai- 
kanal, seven thousand feet up in 
the beautiful Palni Hills, 
established for British and 
American children who could not 
be sent home because of the war. 

But there were children of all 
nationalities there—Jews, Bel¬ 
gians, two Chinese, and some 
German children whose parents 
were interned. The staff, too, 
were more varied in nationality 
than in schools at home—Ameri¬ 
can, Chinese, Canadian, Indian, 
Swiss, Austrian, Czech, Danish, 
Yugoslav, French, and English. 
In this happy and homelike 
Indian schooPthe children were 
taught not only the customary 
things that schools teach, but 
also the secrets of understanding 
how to live with people of differ¬ 
ent languages and customs, a 
training which will be valuable 
all their lives. 


Objector! 



One of the last Yugoslav refugees to 
leave Unrra’s camp on Sinai objects 
to wearing a lifebelt on the ship. 
Lifebelts are still necessary in the 
Mediterranean owing to mines. 


MILLIONS OF 
RABBITS 

Qne hundred million rabbits! 

Every year trappers in Aus¬ 
tralia catch this number at least. 
They may catch more, but this is 
the official estimate by the De¬ 
partment of Commerce. 

The fascinating ' animal of 
children’s stories is in reality one 
of the farmer’s greatest plagues, 
being responsible for wholesale 
destruction of crops. In Aus¬ 
tralia particularly, rabbits are an 
agricultural pest. That in itself 
is enough to justify the killing 
of as many as possible. 

Now, what was little more than 
a method of self-protection has 
developed into a big industry. 
Two distinct requirements have 
contributed to a terrific demand 
for rabbits. They are meat 
rationing, which has just been 
imposed on Australia, and an 
ever-increasing demand for fur— 
needed for the manufacture of 
felt hats. According to a recent 
estimate combined sales yield 
about five million pounds a year. 


A Keeper of the Peace 



Britain’s new giant battleship, Vanguard, in the Clyde off Greenock, 
with the famous liner Queen Elizabeth in the background. 


Tt is a seaman’s proud boast to say that his ship is “ Clyde-built. ’ ’ 
^ It was a proud day for the whole of Clydeside recently, when 
two grand Clyde-built ships met for the first time.in the river. 


They were the Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, which had returned to the 
Clyde to have removed all signs 
of her wartime work, and the 
Vanguard, Britain’s mighty new 
battleship, which will soon be 
ready for service. To. quote a C N 
correspondent who witnessed the 
scene, “the Queen Elizabeth 
stands for Peace, and Peacetime 
work and Prosperity, while the 
Vanguard is, one may say, a 
Keeper of the Peace.” 

The 42,500-ton Vanguard is 
the Navy’s most modern fighting 
vessel, embodying the latest, 
developments of design and 
technique evolved during six 
years of war. Her armament 
includes eight 15-inch and six¬ 
teen 5.25-inch guns. But it is not 
only her fighting qualities which 
are the last word in efficiency. 
Her crew will find Vanguard is 
a good ship in which to live. 

Air-conditioning will ensure 
that engine-room departments 
will prove tolerable in tropical 
conditions and will provide ex¬ 
cellent ventilation throughout 
the ship. Her bakery, laundry, 
and galleys will be electrically 
operated, and she has a distilling 
plant with a fresh-water capacity 
of one million gallons daily. 
Instead of taking their meals in 
their sleeping quarters the crew 
will feed in a modern cafeteria 
on the American principle. 

, For Vanguard’s power plant a 
new system of extremely high- 
efficiency oil-burning has been 
installed, from which are ex¬ 
pected increased power and 
range. This, with her novel hull 
design, should give the vessel 
great speed. 

There have been many Van¬ 
guards in the Navy, the first 


having fought against the 
Armada. When Princess Eliza¬ 
beth attended the commissioning 
service of the new ship the other 
day she presented to the com¬ 
mander a coloured engraving of 
the first of this famous line. 

Vanguard’s next move will be 
to Liverpool, where she will 
remain for about five weeks, 
receiving various equipment. 
Then she will return to the Clyde 
for her trials. 

Vanguard, built in the Clyde 
shipyards of John Brown & 
Company, Ltd, has cost the 
.nation £11,000,000. She is a 
triumph of the skill of the 
Scottish workmen who built her. 
May she long sail the seven seas 
in the service of mankind, as a 
Keeper of the Peace. 

A Missionary’s Medal 

BRAVE missionary from New 
Zealand, who remained 
among his devoted native people- 
in the Solomon Islands during 
the Japanese occupation, has 
been awarded the Medal of 
Merit, one of the most highly- 
prized decoratons the U S Govern¬ 
ment can confer on civilians. 

He is the Revd A. W. Silvester, 
and the island where he eluded 
the Japanese for so long is the 
forest-clad Vella Lavella. 

Mr Silvester and the Solomon 
Islanders of his 20-mile-Iong 
island parish, rescued and cared 
for many American airmen who 
had to make forced landings on 
Vella Lavella: and when at last 
■ American Forces landed and 
drove out the Japanese they 
found the missionary’s know¬ 
ledge of the island and its people 
of great value. 



THIS ENGLAND 


Water from the well in a picturesque 
corner of Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire 
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Treasures in a Ship The pianet Named 


The Children's Newspaper, May 25, 1946 

ANOTHER SURREY CENTURY 


British Museum has opened its doors again—or some of 
^ them—and in the long, handsome Edward VII Gallery is a 
feast of beauty and rarity that is a foretaste of the pleasures to 
come when the museum can once again display all its riches. 


Gold ornaments, 
porcelain from China, 
jewellery from Roman 
Britain, illuminated 
Latin Gospels — all 
these, and a myriad 
other things of 
beauty, are there. 

And 'in one case, le.ss' 
dazzling to the casual 
passer-by, p e r h a p s, 
than many others, is a group of 
Anglo-Saxon treasures, on show 
for the first time; and the story 
of their finding is one of the 
romances of British archaeology. 

It was in the spring of 1939 
that some experts, excavating a 
barrow on an estate at Sutton 
Hoo, near Woodbridge, in Suffolk, 
unearthed the remains of a big 
wooden ship. Their discovery 
was unique in thi.s country. 

The ship was of a type never- 
found before, and the objects 
within it threw a blaze of light 
on culture and civilisation in this 
country 13 centuries ago. It is 
thought it may have been the 
burial ship of Redwald, who be¬ 
came King of East Anglia in 616. 

It was a royal ship , indeed—an 
84-foot-lons .open barge—and, 
though its timbers had crumbled 
away, the excavators could trace 
it.s shaiie by the 8-inch iron nails 
that secured the planks to the 
ribs. Amid.ships was the royal 
cabin, and from this cabin was 
brought a rich store of treasure. 

There was an iron sword en¬ 
riched with gold and garnets, a 
suit of mall, an iron axe,- spear¬ 
heads and javelins; and even a 
carved whetstone on which these 
weapons were sharpened. 

Among the per.sonal ornaments 
was the finest buckle ever found 
in a Saxon grave, made of .solid 
gold covered with fine ornament. 
There were more buckles, plaques. 



and strappings of 
solid gold enriched 
with garnets and fili¬ 
gree work, and a 
purse - frame with 
seven mounts; our 
picture shows one of 
them.. The clasp and 
hinges of the purse- 
are of gold, and with¬ 
in it were found coins 
which fix the date, for they w'ere 
40 gold coins minted in Gaul. 
And there were two big gold 
armlets.' 

Six shallow silver bowls were 
also found in a heap, with silver 
spoons to match, and a dish 28 
inches wide which was made in 
Constantinople. How the dish 
came here is a mystery. At 
any rate, we know that it be¬ 
longed to an emperor of the 
Eastern Roman Empire who died 
in 518, for the words “Our Lord 
Anastasius ” are on it, together 
with his monogram. Anastasius 
was a palace servant who rose to 
supreme power and left gold 
which would be worth £13,000,000 
in our money. 

Such was the richness of this 
discovery in a quiet corner of 
Suffolk, the richest tomb ever 
found in Europe apart from 
Greece, and the finest archaeo¬ 
logical discovery ever made in 
Britain. 

On August 23, 1939, it was an¬ 
nounced that Mrs E. M. Pretty, 
on whose estate the treasures 
had been revealed, had presented 
them to the nation. Before a 
week had passed, however, the 
treasures, under threat of war, 
were being removed to safer 
places. 

Now they are coming into the 
light again, and some of them, 
including the great silver dish of 
Anastasius, can be seen by all. 


Bedtime Corner 

Waiting For the River 

LAZY and rather stupid 
country lad was given a 
load of butter and cheese by 
his mother to take to market. 

On the way he came to a 
river, and when he .saw the 
water running past he thought 
he would wait until it had 
gone by, so that he could 
walk over on dry land. This 
would save him the trouble of 
going half a mile up the bank 
to a bridge. 

He waited until midnight, 
and still the water kept on 
running, so he thought as it 
was so late he had better go 
home. 

His mother was amazed 
when she saw him with the 
butter and chee.se. 

“I wanted to .save time and 
trouble,” he explained, “and 
so instead of going as far as 
the bridge, I sat down to wait 
for the water to run past; but 
it is still flowing now, and I 
shall have to make the 
journey over again tomorrow.” 

Lazy people often make the 
most trouble for themselves. 

RIDDLE 

W HAT parts of a fish weigh 
the most? ssjvjs siix 


MAY MORNING 


Wm 






JUST DREAMING 

LITTLE boy v/as dreaming, 
Upon his mother’s lap, 
That the pins fell out of all 
the stars. 

And the stars fell into his cap. 

So, when his dream was over. 
What should that little boy do? 
He went and looked inside his 
cap. 

And found it wasn’t true. 


Prayer 


r\EAR Jesus in Heaven who 
lookest doion jvith blessing 
on all sweet and precious 
things, take under Thy loving 
care my dear Mummy and 
Daddy and the home in ivhich 
loe live so happily together. 

Amen 


by a Child 

By the C N Astronomer 

the planets Mars and Pluto 

now appear in the same, 
region.of the. sky, we can easily 
locate Pluto. For Pluto cannot 
be seen with the naked eye; it 
needs a very powerful telescope 
to perceive such a far-distant 
world. On the other hand. Mars 
may be readily identified in the 
western sky, almost midway be¬ 
tween the horizon and overhead, 
the accom.panying star-map^ and 
that in the C N for April 27 show¬ 
ing preci.sely which is Mars. The 
present position of Pluto is in¬ 
dicated by X. 

Actually, Pluto is a w'orld about 
the same size as Mars, according 
to present estimates based upon 
Pluto’s apparent brightness, and 
taking into account its immense 
distance compared with that of 
Mars: for Pluto is 3203 million 
miles away, whereas Mars is at 
present 150 million miles away 
from us. This, together with the 
fact that Pluto receives about 
1025 times less light from the 
Sun than our world receives, ac¬ 
counts for us being unable to see 
Pluto without very high mag¬ 
nification. There is, however, an 
interest in knowing just where 
this remote world is pursuing its 
very lonely and frigid journey 



[AlLTHouiiH The Surrey Gousty cricket Clus 
Il^CELEBRATES its CEMENABY oh M.\Y 25 i-££ ,tme 
iwE lu The County Cvi be Tsr.vceo sack as far as 
1747, WHEN A Surrey team rayeo Aa-ENaiAND, 


QV£ TH£ EMZUEiT Su:rZEY- 
soiZN CmcKETurs V> mFAMS^ 
IM? .4 FAJ?M£!Z hAMEO / 

VJllUSiM g£LDHAWc> 

(r/lVEfi SiLLV) . 

HE PlAYEO HIS LAST NWCH 
(Fan TkE IfFlrS'M? OFFAJ^NMAM) 

when me was 94 

fwoTHEK Surrey Stalwart 
CF The early days was 
,*-WllLIAM LAMBERT, 

LVHO USES Tfl WALK 
26JA1LES from KlS h 
WMc AT SuRSTOW, & 
To LORO'S. Play a 
DAYS CRICKET, 

ANO Then walk 

HOME ACAIN 





•^Euttheskeatest 
CC Player of all was _ 

■ >_ WHOscoKEO the First cf HIS 197 Centuries 
A aAiNST ESSEX, The County which reiecteo 
Him bewke he went to Kenninston oval. 
The Surrey Clues aRouNH .which was openeo 
IN 1S45 


As part of their delayed centenary celebrations the Surrey County CC will 
meet an Old England team, composed of old cricketers captained by Percy 
Fender, a popular Surrey captain of some years ago. Others in the Old 
England XI will be Herbert Sutcliffe, Patsy Hendren, Andy Sandham, and Frank 
Woolley. The match will be played at the Oval on Thursday, and will be um¬ 
pired byJack Hobbs and Herbert Strudwick, two old Surrey and England players. 

New Trophy For Schoolboys 


through space, so far away that 
from it the Sun would appear 
only as a bright star. 

It was not until 1930 that the 
existence of Pluto became known, 
though the presence of a great 
disturbing world had been sus¬ 
pected long before. In fact, 
Peroival Lowell, the eminent 
American astronomer calculated 
the most likely locality of this 
unknown world. Ultimately, as 
in the case of Neptune long 
before, it was found not very far 
from the position that had been 
calculated. But instead of.a great 
world similar to Uranus or Nep¬ 
tune, which had been inferred, 
only a very small one was found. 
It was then below and to the west 
of Castor and Pollux in the con¬ 
stellation of Gemini. The appar¬ 
ent progi'ess of Pluto is thus 
slower than that of any other 
planet, and it takes about 247 
years and eight months of our 
time for Pluto to complete one 
journey round the Sun. 

Pluto is the only world that 
has received its name from a 
child, “ Pluto ” being suggested by 
Miss Venetia Burney of Oxford, 
when she was eleven years old. 
There was a reason for the adop¬ 
tion of the name Pluto. The most 
ancient rocks of the Earth are 
Plutonic, that is, fire-formed and 
usually very heavy. Prom what 
is known of Pluto it must be com¬ 
posed of very dense and heavy 
elements such as those composing 
Plutonic rocks. Pluto is our Sun’s 
heaviest planet for its size. 

The evidence for the immense 
weight and density of Pluto is its 
enormous gravitational pull, a 
pull sufficient to affect the 
motions of, and to displace, the 
great world of Neptune and 
Uranus, even though they were 
over a thousand million miles 
away. It W'as this circumstance 
that led to the discovery of Pluto. 

G. P. M. 


NEW silver trophy for schools 
has been given to the 
Amateur Athletic Association, 
and all schools, colleges, and 
educational establishments in 
England and 'Wales may com¬ 
pete for it. 

To be known as the Milocarian 
Cup, it was presented to the 
AAA by members of the Milo¬ 
carian Athletic Club, an organisa¬ 
tion of past and present cadets 
of the officers’ training schools 
at Sandhurst, Woolwich, and 
Cranwell, as a memorial to 
members who fell in the war. 

The object of the competition, 
which is to be an annual one, is 
to encourage athletics at schools 
among the novices as well as the 
experts, and to give as many 
boys as possible the experience 
of organised competition. All 
boys between the ages of 15 and 
17 may compete, and at least 20 
per cent of the boys in those age 
groups at each school must take 


part. Every boy must enter for 
three events, of which at least 
one must be a track event and 
one a field contest. The sports- 
master is to be responsible for 
recording the achievements of 
each boy, and only organised 
school competitions between 
March 1 and July 31 may count 
for the Cup. All the score sheets 
must be duly vouched for by the 
headmaster before they are sent 
to the A A. A, not later than 
August 15.. ' 

Each score sheet will then be 
judged and points awarded in 
accordance with the Scoring 
Table approved by the Inter¬ 
national Amateur Athletic Feder¬ 
ation. The school with the 
highest average score per boy 
per event wins the trophy. 

There is, we think, no finer 
way for an athletic club to pay 
tribute to its fallen members 
than to further the interests of 
schoolboys. 


On the Bowling Green 


fjthe first post-war bowling 
season is here, and through¬ 
out the land the gentle sound of 
wood hitting wood round the 
jack is once mors heard with 
delight by followers of this 
ancient sport. 

Bowls ranks today as one of 
the most respectable of summer 
pastimes, but it was not always 
so. An Act of Henry 'VIII 
forbade any person “for his gain, 
lucre or living to keep, have, 
hold, occupy, exercise or main¬ 
tain any common house, alley 
or place of bowling,” while in 
the next century a pamphleteer 
named John Earle wrote bitterly 
of the illegal game as one 
“where there are three things 
thrown away besides bowls, to 
wit, time, money and curses, and 
the last, ten for one. It is the 
school of wrangling, and worse 
than the schools, for men will 
cavil here for an hairbreadth, 
and make a stir where a straw 
would end the controversy.” 

A hundred years later, Dudley 
Ryder, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, noted in his diary: 
“'Went to the bowling green, 
where we were diverted with 
seeing the eagerness and earnest¬ 
ness of men in the pursuit of 
their bowls. It is something 


shocking to see a man of sense 
running after his bowl, and with 
the greatest seeming seriousness 
address himself to it, and bid¬ 
ding it rub or run, and then put 
his body into several odd motions 
and turnings and shrugs.” 

But against these denuncia¬ 
tions there stands the example 
of that great bowler, brave 
Sir Francis Drake, who, be it 
remembered, laid such store by 
his- game of bowls that he stayed 
to finish it, though bigger game 
awaited him in the Channel. 
Bowlers never forget that, especi¬ 
ally those on Plymouth Hoe. 

Marie Corelli’s Wish 

]]^j[ASON Croft, the home of 
Marie Corelli, the novelist, 
at Stratford-on-Avon, has been 
acquired by the British Council. 
Used during the war as an Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross Club, this hand¬ 
some building is to be the centre 
for the Council’s services at the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 
Lectures, discussions, exhibitions, 
and other cultural activities will 
take place at Mason Croft, which 
will thus fulfil the desire of 
Marie Corelli that her home 
should be permanently associated 
with Shakespearean interest.- 
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A Bird of Mystery 

The Stranger in the Nest 


all the birds which visit this country in summer, the cuckoo 
is perhaps the most welcome; its familiar double-noted 
call, now an everyday feature of the countryside, is easily 
recognised and seems to hold promise of long sunny days to come. 


For all its popularity, however, 
many of the cuckoo's habits 
remain shrouded in mystery. In 
spite of careful observation by 
bird watchers over many years, 
there is still much to be learned 
about the species, and the fact 
that it has practically no family 
life makes the bird more difficult 
to study than most. 

Big by comparison with most 
of our British birds, the cuckoo 
is 14 inches long from slightly- 
curved beak to the end of its 
tail. Its back is blueish grey, the 
breast white barred with black, 
the long tail is spotted with 
white, and its legs and eyes are 
yellow. 

The Cuckoo’s Notes 

Every year a few venturesome 
cuckoos are reported from our 
southern counties as early as 
March, but the majority do not 
arrive until the third week in 
April. The males come first, and 
it is they who utter the familiar 
notes. ^ The hen birds, who arrive 
later, have a low “bubbling ” 
answer, not quite so well known. 

The cuckoo is unique among 
British birds as the only species 
which makes no attempt at build¬ 
ing a nest, the hen depositing 
her egg in the nest of another 
and usually much smaller bird; 
but exactly how the egg is placed 



c-/our child must have 
long hours of unbroken, 
restful sleep if she is to 
grow and gain as Nature 
intended. When stomach 
upsets rob her of this 
needful sound rest, a 
small dose of * ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia' will soon put 
the little one at, ease. 
'Milk of Magnesia’ 
also acts . as a gentle 
laxative. Mothers every¬ 
where depend upon it 
because it is so mild and 
harmless. Keep ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ in the medi¬ 
cine cabinet always. 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 


^ *Milk of Magnesia* is the trade mark of 
Phillips* preparation of magnesia. 


in the nest is a controversial 
matter. 


One suggestion is that the 
hen, after laying her egg on the 
ground, carries it in her bill to 
the selected nest. A second 
theory is that the cuckoo actu¬ 
ally sits on the nest she has 
chosen and lays her eggs there, 
and then a third is that mother 
cuckoo clings on to the nest or 
surrounding vegetation with her 
feet while laying her egg and 
can thus use the smallest of 
nests. The egg has an extra 
thick shell to protect it from a 
short fall. 


Whateyer the means the 
cuckoo employs in leaving her 
own egg, she invariably removes 
one of the eggs already there. 



because the rightful owner of 
the nest might be suspicious of 
an extra one. But there are 
other factors which also deceive 
the foster parents. The egg, 
for instance, peculiarly small for 
the cuckoo’s size, is greyish 
and blotched with shades of 
brown, a vague colouration 
making it unobtrusive among 
others. Certain it is that cuckoo 
eggs have been found in the nests 
of well over a hundred different 
birds. 


When only a few hours old, 
the cuckoo will wriggle and 
manoeuvre in the nest until it 
eventually succeeds in ejecting 
all other occupants, whether 
nestlings or eggs. This is because 
its appetite is enormous, and 
in order to survive it must have 
all the food brought by its 
foster-parents, who work un¬ 
tiringly for the intruder. 


TTie Fledgling 

It has been recorded that the 
hen cuckoo frequently keeps the 
chosen nest under observation 
from the time the egg is placed 
there until the young one has 
left the nest. But when the fledg¬ 
ling has learned to fly, neither 
the mother nor those who have 
reared it are concerned in its 
career. The youngster, now in¬ 
dependent and very much alone, 
feeds itself on herbage and 
greenstuff for a time, after which 
it reverts to a diet of beetles, 
sawfly larvae, and many sorts of 
caterpillars which other birds 
find distasteful. 

The adult cuckoos leave this 
country in July, but the young 
remain for about another six 
weeks, when they make the long, 
flight to Africa for the first time, 
alone and unguided. There they 
spend the winter months arid 
lose their fine feathers. But 
when April comes round they 
return to England, clad in smart 
new plumage and giving voice 
to the notes which gladden the 
hearts of us all. 


Science News 



Famine and the Barber 

gwEEPiNGS of hair from barber’s 

shops have had a peculiar 
connection with famine and 
health that is little known to 
most of us. 

For more than a year the 
chemical substance cysteine has 
been added to certain foodstuffs 
that suffered from deficiency in 
nutritive value. The principal 
source of cysteine is human hair, 
and this important chemical has 
been extracted from material col¬ 
lected from the hairdresser, and, 
of course, thoroughly cleansed. 

Horsehair and sheeps’ wool also 
contain cysteine, but are not so 
rich in the anti-famine substance 
as is the hair of hAman beings. 
But since the addition of cysteine 
to defective foodstuffs may be 
necessary in the fight against 
famine for years to come in 
Europe, chemists are trying to 
discover a substitute which—like 
so many other modem necessities 
—can be made synthetically. 

Saving the Ears 

JN a wm-ld of noise it has been 

found increasingly necessary 
to protect the ears from injury. 
It was the big guns during the 
war: today It is the tuning-up 
of aeroplane engines, especially 
of the jet-propelled type. 

Many engineering jobs, in 
fact, necessitate men and 
women working amid terrific 
noise which may ultimately in¬ 
jure the hearing; So an ingen¬ 
ious ear protector, known as the 
Nosonic, is now being used by 
engineers instead of by gunners, 
with great success. It consists 
of scientifically-constructed bulbs 
which fit into the ears, and 
although very loud noises can 
scarcely be heard, low sounds— 
even whispers—pass through the 
protectors and can be heard 
distinctly. 

A Donkey Helps 
Science 

'J’he poison known as curare is 

being used by surgeons to 
numb muscles in the cause of 
life-saving, whereas years ^go, 
when smeared on the tips of 
arrows employed by South 
American Indians, its function 
was to destroy. Curare, or, as it 
is sometimes called, woorali, has 
long been used as medicine 
thanks to an experiment nearly a 
hundred years ago by the famous 
naturalist, Charles Waterton. 

Waterton went to South 
America and collected samples of 
curare, which he brought home 
as a possible antidote to hydro¬ 
phobia—the dreaded disease 
which used to develop when one 
was bitten by a mad dog. 

Waterton and surgeons at 
Nottingham experimented on a 
donkey, as the cruel custom was 
in those days. The animal 
appeared to die as the result of 
an Injection of the poison, but 
when artificial respiration was 
applied it recovered, and Water- 
ton was so delighted that he rode 
it round the room where the test 
took place. 

As a reward for its services J,o 
science, the donkey was “pen¬ 
sioned off’’ and long enjoyed life 
under the name “Woorali ’’! 


Towards Better and 
Safer Roads 

A NEW chapter in the fascinating story of our roads and 
railways is opened by the recent proposals for improving 
transport. The Government have published a scheme for the 
development of our roads over a period of ten years; and 
proposals for linking up the railways terminating in London. 


In our age of swift travel It is 
difficult to imagine what life was 
like when there were no roads. 
Yet 250 years ago there were 
none worthy of the name. When 
the Anglo-Saxons came to 
Britain they found, to their 
astonishment, what they came to 
call “ streets,” that is, ways paved 
with stones. These were the 
wonderful roads built by the 
Romans—among the first road- 
makers in history. In Britain 
they coursed up hill and down 
dale straight as arrows. 

But our crude forefathers were 
not impressed by them. They re¬ 
moved the road surfacing to use 
for building purposes, and by the 
Middle Ages Britain was a 
country without roads. People 
who travelled went on horseback 
or by “ Shanks’s pony ” along 
tracks and paths. 

Laws were passed to make each 
parish responsible for maintain¬ 
ing its part of the highway, but 
the law was evaded and the high¬ 
ways remained mere tracks— 
quagmires in wet weather—until 
well on into the 18th century. 

Two Scotsmen were the fathers 
of our modern roads, John Mc- 
Adam and Thomas Telford. 
McAdam, who lived from 1756 
to 1836, taught men to make a 
road surface of small stones, 
none more than six ounces. The 
great engineer, Thomas Telford, 
of the same period, believed in 


laying a strong foundation of 
large stones with layers of ever 
smaller ones on top. By both 
methods many roads were built 
over Britain. 

When these two great pioneers 
were old men, railways began to 
be constructed. As the railway 
network spread the roads were 
used less and less,.until, in times 
our grandparents can well re¬ 
member, many became quiet 
backwaters, with only an occa¬ 
sional horse and “trap.” 

'Motor-cars arrived and peace 
departed from the roads. For 
forty years we have made in¬ 
sufficient efforts to accommodate 
the ever-increasing throngs of 
motor vehicles. Roads have been 
widened, their surfaces improved, 
new ones made, but the hideous 
slaughter on the roads shows 
how we, as badly as our ancestors, 
have failed to grapple with our 
road problem. 

It is encouraging, therefore, 
that the Government place" the 
promotion of road safety as the 
first purpose of their new pro¬ 
posals. New roads and the im¬ 
provement of existing ones are 
foreshadowed, as well as a cir¬ 
cular road round London. 

For the railways, the Govern¬ 
ment’s proposals include a -plan 
to link up those north and those 
south of the Thames by digging 
24 tunnels under the river at a 
cost of £230,000,000. 



Wet or fine, young or old, there is nothing liite 
biscuits to restore energy and forestall tiredness. 
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Wrong Number on Jacko’s Phone 



“ TTHIS is going to be fun,” said Jacko as he and Chimp made a"“ telephone ” 
• from an old hose pipe, and fixed it up from the kitchen to the garden. 
He told Chimp to give him a call and put his ear to the receiver. “ We must 
make sure the line’s clear first,” said mischievous Chimp, and he poured a 
jug of water down his “mouthpiece.” “You said it was going to be fun 
—and it is ! ” he chuckled as Jacko spluttered. 


TEAM WORK 

■‘JJow.are you getting on with 
■ your car-drivihg lessons?” 
“Splentiiclly—the road and , I 
are now beginning to turn at the 


Riddles About Long Letters 

is G never short? Because 
it ahQuys ends long. 

What letter is 45 inches long? 
The L (cW. 


The 

Bran 

Tub 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

A Strange Nest. “There! 
Close to that root beneath 
the bank,” e.xclaimed Don 
triumphantly. “I said he’d be 
there.” Ann peered into the 
pond’s depths and saw a small 
flsh some three inches long. Its 
back was green and its throat a 
bright red. The children knew 
it to be a Stickleback. 

“His nest is there; that is why 
he is always round that spot,” 
said Parmer Gray when hearing 
about the fish. “Sticklebacks 
build a nest of bits of leaf and 
plant stems woven together. It is 
shaped like a tub, with no ends. 
In here the eggs are laid, and 
the male •mounts guard until 
they are hatched.” 


same time.” - 


IjEPEIVnABlLE 

and safe 

Li.Ken is vegetable in com¬ 
position and entirely de¬ 
void of unpleasant after¬ 
effects. Its natural action 
in promoting regularity 
of the system is produced 
by an extract of senna 
pods made gentle and 
palatable by a special 
process which removes 
harshness. 

LIX£N ELIXIR in bottles 
2/3, 3/11 

LIXEN LOZENGES 

fruit flavoured in bottles 

1/8 

Purchase Tax Included 

MaJe ia England by 
Alien £ Haaburys Ltd. 
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The Good-Natured Laxative 



You CAN help 

COyGHiNG! 


“Ask mother for a doss of ‘Pineate*.** 
It relieves the whole congested area. 
Breaks up phlegm. Stops'^irritation and 
clears the bronchial tubes. Eases throat, 
chest and lungs. Don’t let any of your 
family keep on. coughing for the want of 
a 1/9 bottle of ^ Pineate *. 


'Piiieete" 

ftOMUCOUBH-SYRUP 


MASTERING MAGIC 


Never repeat a conjuring trick 
unless it can be presented in 
a different way.’ The audience 
knows what to expect and will 
be watching for its weak spot. 

Card tricks, though, will 
.usually bear repeating ■ indefi¬ 
nitely, as this one will. 

Hand a borrowed pack of cards 
to someone to shuffle, then ask 
him to let another onlooker take 
any card he likes, and after 
shuffling well again, give, the 
pack back to you. 

As he does this notice, without 
seeming to, the bottom card— 
suppose it is the two of diamonds 

MIDNIGHT PROMENADE 

'THERE luas a young rascal 
■* named Bright, 

V/ho took out his cycle one night 
To ride up hill and doiun. 
Through village and toion. 

And didn't return till ticas light. 

HIDDEN CRICKET CLUBS 

Jn the following verse the 
names of six county cricket 
clubs are hidden. In one case- 
the name is as it sounds, and not 
as it is spelt. 

Ken Taylor, you’re a nature 
sleuth. 

You seek, not snakes, not tsetse 
flies, 

But just concern yourself with 
ants 

When .summer settles in the 
skies. 

A thankless exploit. Still, a 
break. 

It nearly thrills us, Sexton Blake. 

Austcer next ucck 


—put the pack face downwards 
on the table and request yet a 
third member of the audience to 
cut it. 

Tell the one witii tlie card to 
put this on top of. the pack, in¬ 
dicating to him, of course, that 
part which does not contain the 
two of diamonds, then place this 
part of the pack with the two of 
diamonds on top of the returned 
card. Pick up the whole pack, 
run quickly through it, pretend¬ 
ing to think, then hold up the 
returned card (in this case that 
immediately under the two of 
diamonds) and' ask if this was 
the chosen one. 

Other Worlds 

jN the evening Mars, Saturn, 
and Venus are in the west, 
Venus being 
very low, and 
Jupiter is in the 
south- east. 
The picture 
shows the moon 
as it may- be 
seen at 6.30, 
B S T, on Thurs¬ 
day morning. May 23. 

FIRST INNINGS 

“j^JuMMY,” asked little Sally, 
who had just been stung 
by a nettle, “ if a bee settled on a 
nettle, would the bee sting the 
nettle or the nettle sting the 
bee?” 

Tongue Twister 

^iiRis crackles crunchilj' crisp 
crusty crackling. 



The Children’s Hour 


B B C programmes from Wednesday, 
May 22, to Tuesday, May 28. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Big Bill and 
Little Bill. 5.10 Regional Round. 
North, 5.0 The Isle of Man. 
Northern Ireland, 5.0 Sheila the 
Wee Pup. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Rabbit Hill 
(Part 2); How's It Done—A BBC 
transmitter at work. Welsh, 5.0 
Programme in Welsh. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Bob Brim Comes 
Home: the Tregower Inheritance 
(Part 1). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Talk on Basket- 
making; West-Country singers; Mr 
and Mrs Vinegar. Northern Ire¬ 
land, 5.0 Story; Light Music; Im¬ 
portant To Us. 


SUNDAY, 5.0 Castlcs'of England 
—Tilbury Port. Scottish, 5.0 
Castles of Scotland—St Andrew's 
Castle. 

MONDAY, 5.0 A Bobby 
Brewster Story; Stories From the 
Operas—Hansel and Gretel. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Bear Ga'rdeu; 
Gramophone records. 5.30 Charley 
Brown’s Birthday. 5.40 Talk on 
World Affairs. Northern Ireland, 
5.0 Corby, the Outlaw; Ulster 
Magazine Competition Results; 
Hugo Stirling (songs). Scottish, 
5.0 Highland Diary; Nursery 
Rhymes and Poems; Comrie 
Ladies’ Quartet. Welsh, 5.0 Pro¬ 
gramme In Welsh. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Heading Across. 1 A wise man. '5 
To throw. 9 Bearers of fruit. 11 To 
view and examine,secretly. 12 Solid 
water. 13 This South American animal 
has a short trunk. 15 To wither. 17 
Royal Engineers.* 18 A row of houses. 
20 Myself. 21 To flout. 23 Causes tears 
w’hen cut. 25 Father. 27 A heavy 
w'eiglit. 28 Illustrious. 30 Gaelic. 31 
Painting and sculpture. 


Reading Down. 1 To incite to action. 
2 Part of a circle’s circumference. 3 
Swimming birds, alleged to be silly. 
4 Early English.* 6 A deadly snake. 
7 A stee?)le. 8 Encircles a wheel. 10 
Gazing fixedly. 14 Famous for his 
steed. 16 Therefore. 18 Purport. 19 
Big conc-bearing evergreen tree. 20 A 
small particle. 22 Puts together. 24 
Inches.* 28 Industrious insect. 29 Royal 
Ac.ademy,* 



Asterisks indicate ahl'revialions. Ansiver next u'cek 


PUZZLE LIMERICK 

Ca/D a landgirl lohose surname 
^ was Main, 

“1 .... , at the ground these 
. gain. 

If such .... of progression 
Keep up in succession 

My . will flow faster than 

rain.” 

Each missing word is spelt 
with the same letters differently 
arranged. Can you find them? 

Answer next week 


Maxim to Memorise 

man can make a good coat 
with bad cloth. 

THAT EARLY WORM 

JJIG sister:. “This is a story with 
a moral, about a boy, who 
always had a walk before break¬ 
fast, one day finding a pound 
note.” 

Small and lazy brother: 
“Somebody must have been up 
first to have lost it.” 



nmiiL cinEniii club 


,^BOYS &• GIRLS 

PRESIDENT tJ.MTHURKAMK • '/ItE-PRESlDENTS: JOHN DAVIS • F. STANLEY BATES 



MEETINGS HELD^VERY^SATURDA^^^ AT 

ODEON THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


MEMBERSHIP 150,000 
PROGRAMME OF SPECIALLY SELECTED ’ FILMS 

ADVENTURE > CARTOON • INTEREST 
COMMUNITY SINOING • CLUB TALKS 


APPLY. FOR FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD NOW AT YOUR NEAREST ODEON THEATRE 
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